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Typographical Union Unemployment Relief 


The far-reaching and practical plan for unemployment 
relief put into effect by Typographical Union No. 6 of 
New York City is one of the most striking measures taken 
during the depression. The members regularly employed 
are assessed 8 per cent of their earnings. As an alterna- 
tive they may lay off one day a week so that substitutes 
can be employed. 

Although the union is composed of only 11,000 mem- 
bers it donated $2,276,000 for its unemployed in the 18 
months from July, 1930, to December, 1931. It is esti- 
mated that the vote taken in December, 1931, to continue 
the relief to March 31, 1932, will increase the sum to 
$3,000,000. In comparison with the $18,000,000 raised 
by New York City’s Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee in the entire city the contribution of the union 
is an outstanding achievement. 

Relief has been paid to 1,400 totally unemployed 
printers at the rate of $18 weekly for members of four or 
more years’ standing. This rate is scaled down for mem- 
bers with shorter affiliation. The substitutes who get only 
one or two days’ work a week receive additional aid from 
the unemployment fund at rates graded according to 
length of membership. The monetary revenue is secured 
chiefly from members in the book, job and periodical 
branch of the business. The 2,400 printers regularly em- 

loyed on New York newspapers up to January 8, 1932, 

d allowed substitutes to work 114,000 days and it is 
estimated that the total will reach 142,000 days 
by March 31. 

As pointed out by James J. McGrath, secretary of the 
union, “the strong fraternal spirit in this craft has sur- 
vived since the formation of the first ‘chapels’ under the 
old guild system four centuries ago. For forty years the 
printers of America have maintained the Union Printers’ 
Home in Colorado Springs to protect members against 
ravages of trade diseases. We have also an old age pen- 
sion that has functioned for many years. This effort of 
the New York union, however, represents the most inten- 
sive effort yet made by any union, I believe, to protect 
members in time of stress.” For years “Big Six” has 
maintained beds in different hospitals in Greater New 
York, and should a member become ill at some place out- 
side of the city, the union allows the equivalent of the 
ward rate at the institution to which he is taken. This 
service is maintained in good times and bad and, added 
to the splendid pension and mortuary features maintained 
by the union, stamps this organization as a unique one in 
the history of the labor movement. All benevolence is 


mainiained by funds derived from assessments on earn- 
ings of working members. 

Typographical Union No. 6 is one of the oldest labor 
unions in the United States. Established 81 years ago 
with Horace Greeley as its first president, “Big Six” has 
a background rich in tradition. The union enters into 
contracts with the employers in the commercial printing 
field in New York City and also maintains contractual 
relations with the publishers of all newspapers which have 
large circulations in and outside the limits of the greater 
city. 

Two Extraordinary Wage Adjustments 


Recently certain adjustments in wages in the full fash- 
ioned hosiery industry and in the bituminuos coal industry 
have established unique precedents. If the experiments 
thus begun prove successful, they will point the way to a 
greater effectiveness in collective bargaining. They in- 
volve an unprecedented degree of cooperation between 
organized employers and employes. Collective bargain- 
ing in the cases to be discussed has become something 
other than mere haggling. The need for realism in facing 
competitive conditions has taught the parties that collec- 
tive bargaining may be used to bring about greater stabili- 
zation in industry. This has long been asserted by organ- 
ized labor and by employers who saw in the establishment 
of basic labor costs throughout whole industries a means 
of limiting cut-throat competition. But it has remained 
for those concerned with the experiments here described 
to devise a procedure for meeting competition which 
promises the degree of effectiveness requisite to success. 


CoMPETITION IN WAGE CUTTING 


Always in the past the efforts of employers and em- 
ployes dealing collectively to improve wages and working 
conditions in any industry have been largely offset by the 
action of non-union employers who cut wages in order to 
gain competitive advantage. Acceptance of lower wages 
by union employes to help their employers meet this com- 
petition has served as a signal for further cuts by non- 
union employers. This made it possible for an inefficient 
management to recoup losses by wage cuts. Wages in 
some industries frequently have been reduced to a mere 
subsistence level, and prices to a point yielding little or no 
profit. This process works out most strikingly in over- 
developed industries where the capital investment and the 
number of workers employed are excessive relatively to 
the market. In such industries ruthless competition fur- 
nishes every incentive to reduce wages to the limit. Gen- 
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erally the only limit is the point of revolt by the workers. 
But where standards of living have been reduced by a 
slow process of attrition, the workers will suffer long 
under deplorable conditions before they will revolt. 


Tue Hosiery [Npustry EXPERIMENT 


Before the World War most of the full-fashioned 
hosiery worn in the United States was imported. Now, 
so much capital has been invested in the American indus- 
try that it is said to be overdeveloped. The efforts of 


the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery’ 


Workers to establish collective bargaining have failed to 
keep pace with the rapidly growing industry. Non-union 
plants have sprung up like mushrooms and have undercut 
union wage scales with impunity. The union has nego- 
tiated wage scales whenever it has been able to organize 
the company’s employes and to compel collective bargain- 
ing. By the time some of the more progressive employers 
realized the necessity for organization on their part and 
for collective bargaining throughout the industry the 
latter was approaching the point of overdevelopment. 
Prices were falling and wage cutting accelerated the de- 
cline. These were the conditions when the depression of 
1929-1932 set in. 

The union workers, in an effort to help their employers 
to compete, accepted one wage cut after another, but with- 
out avail. Wages throughout the industry had been high 
enough so that non-union employers could easily obtain 
workers when they undercut the union scale. Many 
workers who had served an apprenticeship in union fac- 
tories had facilitated this process even though they were 
compelled to work under non-union conditions. 

By the summer of 1931 the union employers and the 
union officials realized that something drastic must be 
done to stop the steady decline of the industry and the 
loss of their markets. The relations of the union workers 
with their employers had been cordial and much stress 
had been put upon the efficiency of workers in order that 
the employers might be enabled to pay the union scale 
and to compete with non-union plants. Although many 
union plants were among the most efficient, the advan- 
tages of non-union plants in the matter of wage scales 
and working conditions enabled them to obtain an increas- 
ing share of a greatly reduced market. 

On October 7, 1931, it was agreed, therefore, that the 
union should take a wage cut ranging from 30 to 45 per 
cent and that the employers should operate without profit, 
in order to give the non-union plants some real competi- 
tion. The avowed purpose of the parties is to force the 
non-union employers and their employes to recognize the 
necessity of cooperating in a plan to stabilize the industry. 

As a proof of good faith the employers agreed to an 
examination of their records by a commission, in order to 
determine profits and losses. They agreed to employ only 
union labor. The parties have agreed to set up an expert 
impartial fact-finding agency to study the needs of the 
market and to present information useful in the effort to 
stabilize the industry. All disputes which are not settled 
by the parties must be submitted to arbitration by the im- 
partial chairman. 

When the suggestion that a drastic cut in wages be 
made, on condition that the employers sacrifice profits, 
was first put to the union workers it met with considerable 
opposition. It was difficult for them to see that the old 
doctrine of maintaining union wage scales as high as pos- 
sible was proving disastrous in the face of cut-throat 
competition in an industry that was overdeveloped and 


hard hit by general industrial depression. They failed to 
appreciate the implications of the employers’ offer to 
sacrifice profits as a contribution to the campaign to 
stabilize the industry. We know of no other instance in 
which employers have done this. The union finally ac- 
cepted the proposition by majority vote, but a number of 
local unions refused to work under the wages prescribed 
and went on strike. They picketed non-union shops in 
the hope that they could bring about a widespread strike 
and thus avoid acceptance of the drastic cut. Their 
efforts were without avail and they finally went back to 
work and gave their employers a chance to compete 
strenuously with the non-union shops. It remains to be 
seen whether a sharp price war will bring the non-union 
shops to terms. The hope of the union is that if the com- 
petition of the union plants leads the non-union employers 
to reduce wages to a point where the non-union workers 
revolt, non-union employers and employes will then join 
with union employers and workers in establishing mini- 
mum standards in wages and working conditions. Com- 
petition could then be continued on a higher level, since 
reduction in costs through efficiency in management and 
in marketing would provide a fair competitive field for all 
concerned. 


Tue Bituminous Coat Inpustry EXPERIMENT 


Since 1929 the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company of 
Colorado has been dealing with employes organized as 
local unions of the United Mine Workers of America. 
It has paid a higher wage than that paid by the surround- 
ing non-union operators. The union and the management 
have cooperated to reduce union labor costs and to per- 
mit the company to compete. The organized labor move- 
ment in Colorado and the Colorado Farmers’ Union have 
helped the company to find a market for its coal in order 
to encourage a promising plan of cooperation between the 
employer and its organized employes. ° 

The company’s production in 1929 increased 175,000 
tons over 1928; the average number of working days was 
216 in comparison with 178 in 1928; production per man 
per day increased from 5.27 tons in 1928 to 5.98 tons in 
1929, or approximately three-fourths of a ton; operating 
costs were reduced by 19 cents per ton; and the miners’ 
average yearly earnings were $2,104 in 1929 as compared 
with $1,661 in 1928. 

As a result of the depression the coal output of the 
state of Colorado in 1930 decreased 17.5 per cent, and 
20.1 per cent in 1931. In contrast, the output of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company suffered a decline of 13 
per cent in 1930 but in 1931 increased by 2.4 per cent 
over 1930. The company’s production cost remained the 
same in 1930 as in 1929, and in 1931 decreased by 7 cents 
per ton. Usually decreased production results in sub- 
stantial increase in production costs per ton. The fact 
that this tendency was offset is attributed to the sharp 
increase of nearly one-half ton in production per man 
per day, bringing it to about 6.5 tons in 1930. The aver- 
age production per man per day for the entire state was 
4.47 tons. No material change occurred in the produc- 
tion per man in 1931. The company’s miners have been 
alternating work as an alternative to having large num- 
bers of men laid off entirely. 

The average daily wage of the employes of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company in 1930 was $8.00, as compared 
with $7.97 in 1929 and $6.99 in 1928. But the average 
annual earnings dropped from $2,104 in 1929 to $1,770 
in 1930 owing to a decrease in the number of days worked 
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from 216 in 1929 to 172 in 1930. Obviously the average 
annual earnings of the employes in 1930 would have been 
much less if they had not increased their production per 
man per day. 

The company produces primarily for wholesale but its 
retail sales in 1931 increased by 62 per cent. This is 
attributed to an increasing understanding by the public of 
the company’s labor policy and to a greater disposition by 
the public to give it support. 

These results were obtained in one of the most over- 
developed industries in the United States. Ruthless com- 
petition has driven the prices at the mine and the wages 
in many districts to absurdly low levels. In April, 1931, 
the non-union coal operators of southern and western 
Colorado decided to reduce prices still further and in- 
sisted that the basic wage scale must be reduced from 
$6.52 to $5.00. The rate paid by the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company in northern Colorado was $7.00. 

Under the Colorado law the employer and the employes 
in each company must give each other and the Industrial 
Commission 30 days’ notice of demands for increase or 
decrease in wages. If the employer or the employes 
violate “any provision of this Act” (The Industrial Com- 
mission Act) they “shall be deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor” and “shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$100 for each offense or by imprisonment . . . for not 
longer than 60 days or both for each offense.” Regard- 
less of this provision, it appears that some of the coal 
operators required their employes, as a condition of re- 
taining employment, to sign petitions to the Industrial 
Commission for wage reductions and put a wage reduc- 
tion into effect without giving the Industrial Commission 
notice until some time afterward. 

Merle D. Vincent, executive vice-president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, appeared before the 
commission and opposed wage reductions. He declared 
that “there is not now and there never has been any 
economic justification for any wage differential between 
northern and southern Colorado.” He maintained that 
wage and price reductions would not increase the con- 
sumption of coal, that they would not increase the work- 
ing time of the mines, and that reducing wages in order 
to cut prices would simply transfer to consumers (mostly 
railroads, industrial plants and utility companies) what 
had been taken from the miners. From experience he 
had found that “efficient management could more easily 
effect cost savings by wage increases than by wage cuts. 
Increased wages and rational and satisfactory working 
relations will increase the daily output of coal per man, 
while wage reductions and the resulting injustice and 
discontent tend to diminish man output and to increase 
cost.” He believed that the effort to cut wages threat- 
ened “a repetition of the social and industrial anarchy 
which has periodically flamed up for a generation and 
more in Colorado as a result of similar efforts to secure 
operating profits at the sole expense of workers. The 
disorganization and instability of the overdeveloped coal 
industry cannot be corrected by forcing labor to take 
lower and lower wages, and side-stepping the responsi- 
bility for correcting operating and marketing abuses 
which prevail in the industry. R 

“Any coal mine which cannot operate without reducing 
its workers to a starvation wage, has no economic reason 
to operate.” 

r. Vincent reminded the commission that the peti- 
tions of the employes for reductions in wages were in- 
valid when obtained under duress and that the operators 
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who had put wage reductions into effect without giving 
the commission notice were violating the law and were 
subject to penalties. The commission has decided in the 
Clayton Coal Company case “that it is intimidation and 
coercion on the part of the employer for any superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other officer . . . to circulate a peti- 
tion requesting his employes to sign and accept a reduc- 
tion in wages.” The commission declared that the com- 
pany had violated the law by putting into effect a wage 
reduction on June 16, 1931, without giving the commis- 
sion notice until July 1 and ordered the company to pay 
the old wage scale for 30 days following June 16. In 
view of the penalty provisions of the law the commission 
let the company off easily. In the Moffatt Coal Company 
and Keystone Coal Company cases the commission de- 
cided that wage cuts were not justified. “The evidence 
shows,” the decision said, “that under the present wage 
the employes are not making a decent living—in fact they 
are making less than half a living wage. If it is necessary 
to establish soup kitchens to keep the men and their 
families alive under the present scale, what can they do 
at a lower wage.” ! However, after the expiration of 30 
days the commission has no power to prohibit wage re- 
ductions and nothing can keep the non-union operators 
from putting their wage reduction into effect unless their 
employes revolt. 


On August 24, 1931, the employes of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company announced that in order to meet the 
competition of operators who were reducing wages and 
cutting prices they would “as a first step” loan the com- 
pany one-half of their wages during August, September, 
and October. Furthermore, if necessary, they would 
“continue to finance this fight until it is won.” They re- 
gard this action as conforming to the spirit of their agree- 
ment with their employer “to substitute reason for vio- 
lence, confidence for misunderstanding, integrity and 
good faith for dishonest practices, and union of effort 
for the chaos of the present economic warfare, and to 
defend our joint undertaking against every conspiracy or 
vicious practice which seeks to destroy it ; and in all other 
respects to enlist public confidence and support by safe- 
guarding the public interest.” 

The employes have organized a coal committee to help 
in the marketing of the company’s coal. They have given 
“notice to all non-union operators that we and the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company will mine and put coal in every 
market at prices which will meet any and every price 
made by non-union operators who are viciously taking 
advantage of widespread unemployment and hunger to 
crush out the rights of workers to fair wages and decent 
American living standards, until this conspiracy is 
broken.” 

The president of the company, Josephine Roche, de- 
clared that “this action of the miners is a further expres- 
sion of the complete cooperation of their organization with 
the company during the past three years of their union 
contract relations.” 

The degree of confidence in the company which the 
miners’ action evidenced seems highly significant. Such 
cooperation between the union and the company should 
enable them to demonstrate that collective bargaining 
units can stand the strain of ruthless competition in a 
greatly overdeveloped industry. If, as a result, the non- 
union coal operators discover that to enlist the coopera- 
tion of their employes by giving them a collective status 


1 Quoted in The New York Times, August 30, 1931. 
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is to build up an increasingly valuable asset, a new basis 
will have been established for constructive relations in the 
industry. It is a much needed basis if the industry is to 
work toward stabilization. Basic wage rates and working 
conditions extending throughout the industry have long 
been recognized by progressive coal operators as a funda- 
mental factor in stabilization because such basic standards 
set a limit to competition in wage cutting in order to cut 
prices. 
Opposition to Anti-Communist Legislation 

Opposition to pending legislation designed “to sup- 
press by force all Communist agitation in the United 
States,” as proposed by the Fish Committee and others, 
was voiced by 73 prominent men and women in a letter 
sent February 8 to congressional leaders. Signers of the 
letter were headed by John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York. 

They ask each member of Congress addressed to vote 
against bills intended to enact recommendations of the 
House Committee to Investigate Communist Activities. 
appointed two years ago with Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York as chairman. Though its recommen- 
dations were ignored by the last Congress, a new effort is 
now being made to put them into the law books. 

Signers of the protest include Julia C. Lathrop, former 
head of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; Bishop Benjamin 
Brewster of the Episcopal Church of Maine; John Dewey. 
educator; Roy W. Howard, chairman, Scripps Howard 
Newspapers; Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard Medical 
School; Francis Fisher Kane, former U. S. Attorney 
for Eastern Pennsylvania; Prof. Jerome Davis, of Yale 
Divinity School faculty; Dr. Edward T. Devine, author 
and lecturer. 

“We hold no brief whatever for communisin,” the 
signers declare. “We are not its apologists or defenders. 
Our sole concern is with free speech for all movements 
in the United States, regardless of their purposes. That 
includes Communists just like others. We are therefore 
wholly opposed to the recommendations before Congress 
backed by this group of zealous citizens, who seek in an 
un-American fashion to suppress by force all Communist 
agitation. All history should make clear that it is dan- 
gerous to the public peace to outlaw a political movement. 
whatever its character, and to drive it underground into 
a secret conspiracy, thereby encouraging violence. Exist- 
ing laws adequately protect the government from acts of 
violence or conspiracies against it.” 

Special attention was directed to bills aiming: 1. To 
strengthen the deportation laws so that alien Communists 
may more easily be deported—although the law at present 
is stringent ; 2. To reestablish the “notorious spy system” 
in the Department of Justice as in the days of Attorney 
General Daugherty and William J. Burns, head of the 
Bureau of Investigation; 3. To bar all Communist pub- 
lications from the mails. 


“Sedition” Prisoners Freed 
The freeing of Peter Muselin and Tom Zima, “sedi- 
tion” prisoners, by Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
is characterized by the Pittsburgh Press, February 4. 
1932, as “an occasion for rejoicing wherever men believe 
in the freedom guaranteed by the Constitution.” 


“The prisoners were convicted,” says the Press, “under 
legislation which was passed in the wave of post-war 
hysteria, and which was speedily converted into an instru- 
ment of persecution by those so shortsighted as to believe 
that the way to suppress an idea is to lock up its 
exponents. 

“The Pennsylvania Civil Liberties Committee wins a 
four-year fight to free these two victims of the Sedition 
Act, and deserves congratulations for one of its finest 
achievements since it rallied the force of public opinion 
against the iniquities of the coal and iron police system. 
The friends of Muselin and Zima—and that includes 
thousands who never met the men, but who knew them 
to be victims of persecution—have achieved a victory as 
important in its principles as those which have stirred the 
nation in the Mooney case.” 


The Migration to the Country 


In a letter to the editor of the New York Times pub- 
lished January 26, 1932, Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, gives illus- 
trations of recent increases in population in rural com- 
munities. Information has been secured by visiting cer- 
tain communities and through sociological departments of 
colleges of agriculture and the rural departments of 
teachers colleges. 

“In one southern Illinois village of less than 1,000 
population, thirty-seven families had moved in from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and other cities by the end of 1930. There 
is not a vacant house in the village. In a Michigan com- 
munity of less than 1,500, fifty families had returned up 
to last summer. Enrolments of rural schools had in- 
creased in many cases up to 15 per cent between last 
spring and last autumn... . 

“Rural migrants to cities are many of them single men 
or married men who have left their families behind them. 
They are former workers in industriai centers, coal, tex- 
tile and lumber communities or hired men from farms. 
City migrants to the country usually are in family groups. 
Their return creates problems where there is next to no 
machinery.” 


Farm Mortgage Debt 


A survey of 17,000 representative farms throughout 
the United States reveals that 38 per cent of the mort- 
gaged farms were mortgaged for more than half their 
value, as of January 1, 1931, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. More than half of the total, however, were free of 
mortgage debt. In this connection, it is pointed out, the 
Bureau of the Census reported that 58 per cent of the 
farms operated by their owners in 1930 were free of 
mortgage debt, compared with nearly 63 per cent in 1920. 

The ratio of mortgage debt to value as of January 1, 
1931, was highest in the “West North Central’ states, 
where 7.6 per cent of the mortgaged farms reported debt 
in excess of the farm value; 21.8 per cent reported debt 
in excess of 75 per cent of the value; and 45.3 per cent 
reported debt in excess of one-half the value. The most 
favorable mortgage debt situation was in the New Eng- 
land states, where more than 80 per cent of the mort- 
gaged farms covered by the survey were mortgaged for 
less than 50 per cent of their value. 
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